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The Life and Times of Your 


| appreciate this opportunity 
to once again address my 
friends of many years. | wish | 
could answer the many calls 
and letters | have received, but 
| regret to say the years of 
writing and publishing have 
taken their toll, as my eyesight, 
hearing and finger dexterity in 
typing make it difficult to work 
with speed at over 90. Many 
have asked about my 
- experiences and association 
with early day wireless, so | will 
try to type up this short summ- 
ary. | still enjoy hearing from 
my old friends and enjoy their 
letters - so please keep them 
coming even if | am unable to 
respond in kind. 


| guess | have been gifted 
with a life of action and have 
been fortunate to be in the 
“right place at the right time” 
and endowed with good 
health, Knowledge and drive to con- 
tribute in carrying the flag, especially 
in the field of WIRELESS. It was Jack 
Phillips, Chief Operator aboard the 
TITANIC, and Harold Cottam, wire- 
less operator on the rescue ship SS 
CARPATHIA who first sparked my 
imagination and interest in this mode 
of communicatiion with the first SOS 
call on that night in April, 1912. They 
began a heritage of which all wire- 
less/radio perators can be very 
proud. There are many “heroes of 
the key” who have followed them, 
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becoming casualities along the way. 
We in the Society of Wireless 
Pioneers have vowed to remember 
them. 


During my early years, my family 
lived on a small farm just outside the 
small northern Colorado town of Fort 
Collins. | was very fortunate in having 
a very wonderful Mother and Dad 
who gave us great encouragement in 
preparing for the future. For exam- 
ple, they gave me the responsibility 
of farming two acres of land at the 
age of 12. | was given carte blanche 
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freedom, the only caveat being 
that it was my ONLY source of 
spending money. | did all the 
work, planting, weeding, irrigat- 
ing, harvesting and selling my 
garden vegetables of all kinds. | 
did very well in my truck garden 
and even ventured into other 
fields such as being a youthful 
entrepreneur in the fur business 
with much success. 


The sinking of the TITANIC 
had a profound impact on my 
young life. | decided someday to 
become a ‘“Marconi-man” and 
sail the seven seas. | had ear- 
ned enough money to buy some 
equipment from a New York mail 
order house at 233 Fulton 
Street. (Later in life | was to meet 
the owner, Syd Gernsback, and 
his brother Hugo.) 


(Continued, Page 2) 
The Editor's Corner 


As this issue goes to press, we are 
hearing reports that some of you 
have not yet received your 1992 
Wireless Register or the December 
1991 - January 1992 issue of this 
newsletter. We have learned that the 
U.S. Postal Service has set new rules 
for mailings like this, causing un- 
expected delay in deliveries. Please 
bear with us. Also, as a friendly 
reminder: Members’ dues ($10 per 
calendar year) are now due at 
SOWP Headquarters. Thanks & 73! 
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The receiving set | bought was a 
complete unit, advertised to have a 
range of 2,000 miles or more. | also 
bought an early day model of the 
Omnigraph, a code-sending machine 
which would send at a rate of 5 to 25 
words per minute, depending on how 
fast the crank was turned. Both items 
cost less than $40, which in those 
days was a ‘bundle’ of money. 


Along came World War |. A very 
persuasive U.S. Navy recruiter gave 
us a talk at our high school which 
ignited my latent patriotism to the 
flash point. The Navy had me 
“hooked”! 


A couple of months later, after a 
lengthy talk with my parents who 
thought | was too young, | joined the 
Navy. | was promptly assigned to 
send code to my classmates at the 
Bremerton, Washington/NPC signal 
school. In addition to the American 
Morse and International Codes which 
| knew, | also was to teach sema- 
phore and ‘wig-wag’ to recruits 
assigned to the “Dickens” school. 


| enjoyed my Navy days during 
WW-1: Active duty at two land 
stations, NPC and NAT, plus seago- 
ing duty on the USS GWIN/NACX, 
supply ship USS W. HOSOKIE/WFEI 
and sub-chaser, NOCV. The GWIN 
was a 4-stacker in the war zone and 
on transport duty most of the time. 
Old-timers will know these ‘tin-cans’ 
were no place to be in rough 
weather. Anyway, shortly after we 
returned to NAT, New Orleans, LA., 
the Navy offered furlough subject to 
recall (which we knew would pro- 
bably never happen.) | chose fur- 
lough as | did not feel the Navy 
offered much opportunity to “see the 
world’. Hence | went to San Fran- 
cisco and entered the Marconi Wire- 
less School. | received a commercial 
license from Major Dillon and began 
a new life on commercial ships - 
everything from oil barges (Standard 
Oil # 91) to passenger ships (the SS 
City of Los Angeles/KOZC, at that 
time the largest and heaviest traffic 


ship on the Pacific. 


My first commercial job was aboard 
an old Pacific Mail boat, SS 
GEORGE W. ELDER/WRT. Equip- 
ment was “Halcon”, for Haller-Cun- 
ningham. | was elated to have a job 
on short notice. George Haller, Chief 
Operator and part owner, gave me 
$50 per month, a very good salary 
for those days. Regretfully, | knew 
little about the ship. | found out after 
sailing that the ship’s generator did 
not provide enough current to run my 
set without dimming the lights on the 
whole ship. The Chief Engineer pul- 
led the switch on the wireless room 
and the only time | could get ‘juice’ 
to run the set was to request it 
through the Captain. Secondly, the 
shaft on the motor-generator did not 
work. | had quite a job fixing it as | 
had little experience with motors. To 
top the experience off, when | retur- 
ned to San Francisco and went for 
my pay, | found that Mr. Haller had 
died. | did eventually get my pay, 
but | also learned a good lesson the 
hard way. | was a ’one-tripper’ on 
WRT, but | was still resolved to see 
the world. A shipboard R/O at that 
time could almost pick the country or 
route he wanted, even if the pay 
wasn’t all that great. 


During the years from 1920 to 1929, 
with some interludes, | sailed on 
many ships: freighters, tankers, 
barges and passenger liners. These 
berths included ships of Standard 
Oil, the U.S. Shipping Board, Mat- 
son, Grace Line, Pacific Mail, 
Admiral Line and numerous steam 
schooners of different house flags. 


During my shoreside interludes, | 
became very active as a youthful 
entrepreneur in the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco areas. In 1922 | 
opened the fourth retail radio store in 
downtown L.A. at 624 West 6th 
Street under the name of Radio 
Concert Equipment Co. | had a 
good contract and source _ for 
vacuum tubes with the Atlantic - 
Pacific Tube Co. Many dealers in 
all of California were building sets to 
sell and needed tubes to complete 


their sets; hence | was a good, 
reliable source for this very vital 
element. My retail trade grew so 
large | decided to enter the whole- 
sale field, which | did at 922 S. 
Flower Street. |! sold my retail store 
to one of my employees who had 
connections in the movie field. The 
name of my wholesale business was 
the Radio Wholesale Electric Co. | 
soon outgrew my Flower Street store, 
so | built a building at 1111 Wall 
Street. An old friend of mine, R.B. 
Yale, later took over this business 
when | established a chain of three 
retail stores, one each in Glendale, 
Long Beach and Hollywood. The 
latter was named after my first store, 
Radio Concert Equipment Co. of 
Hollywood. | had quite a good 
following with movie folks and sold 
their first sets to people like William 
S. Hart, Harold Lloyd, Douglas Fair- 
banks and several others. 


During my sojourn in L.A., | also 
established the Los Angeles Radio 
Institute on South Hope Street in the 
Schools/College building. | leased 
some RMCA and Federal equipment 
and place settings for 80 operator- 
training positions. George Knudson, 
an old friend who had sailed on the 
S.S. ROSE CITY, came to work for 
me as Supervisor. | recall one of the 
men who came to us on a weekly 
basis was Jennings B. Dow who was 
conducting experiments for the U.S. 
Navy on the ultra-high frequencies. 


As a supplement to my school, | 
was also appointed by Fred 
Mangelsdorf (who had supervision of 
the West Coast) as Director of Ship 
Owners Radio Supply Co. (SORS) for 
Southern California. | was able to 
staff ships with Radio Officers from 
our school when needed. It worked 
out very well. 


Another involvement | had during 
these years was a partnership with- 
Jay Peters, who ran a radio store on 
South Main Street. We started a 
company named the ‘On Location 
Wireless Communications Co". We 
built two transceivers at the time 
(Continued, Page 3) 
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and offered the movie industry the 
service of providing “on location” 
contact with their main office. Our 
first experience was with Fox Studios 
' which | recall was near the cross- 
roads of Hollywood Blvd. and Vine 
St. in Los Angeles. The “on location” 
in this instance was a desert scene 
being filmed in the sand hille and 
mesa east of El Centro. Jay was at 
the field site and had some trouble 
on the Planked Road which could 
only be negotiated single file, with 
turnouts about every quarter mile. 
Conditions were not the best, but we 
did handle several messages from 
Camp Lejone to Fox Film HQ. Later, 
these transceivers were used for the 
first links when KOA - Denver and 
KOB - Albuquerque were being 
established. 


During my time in the Los Angeles 
area, | ran a weekly column in 
“Radio Doings” which carried broad- 
cast program listings. | also 
appeared on radio station KHJ, Los 
Angeles Times, then supervised by 
John Dagget. On one of our weekly 
programs we ran a contest on the 
number of programs that could be 
picked up if listeners alternated bet- 
ween KHJ and WOR, the Bamberger 
Department Stores station in Newark, 
NJ. We gave prizes for the longest 
distance received and the largest 
number of our KHJ broadcasts heard 
and verified. 


In 1926, in Los Angeles, | received 
amateur opoerator and_ station 
licenses with call sign 6BE, later 
W6BE. | had a vacuum tube rig with 
150 watts Input to a single-wire 
vertical antenna. 


Longing for the marine life in the 
late 1920s, | went back to San 
Francisco and started working for 
Richard “Dick” Johnstone who was 
Chief Operator for Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America (RMCA), a divi- 
sion of RCA. As Marine Radio In- 
spector (MRI), | helped install many 
radio stations aboard ships sold to 
the Japanese. By then the law 


required a radio installation aboard 
all ships prior to their departure. 
Some of us thought later that most of 
the metal on these ships was conver- 
ted for use in Japan’s war machine 
and perhaps shot back at us. 


During this period, | stayed with 
many other operators at “The Dog 
House” at 480 Pine Street. Its official 
name was the Alpine Hotel and 
nearly all ops who were ‘on the 
beach’ waiting for their next assign- 
ment stayed there. At that time | had 
an arrangement with Dick Johnstone 
that if | got a call on with little 
advance notice to make a short trip, | 
would be available. The law required 
operators aboard all passenger 
ships. If the assigned op failed to 
show at sailing time, Dick would call 
me at the ship where | was working 
or at the hotel so | could make a 
“pierhead jump” to join the ship 
needing an operator and about to 
depart, sometimes with several hun- 
dred passengers aboard. Often it 
was an Admiral Line boat to Los 
Angeles or Portland, Oregon. 


My last sea assignment was a 
1928 “around South America” cruise 
on the SS CITY OF LOS ANGELES/ 
KOZC on her maiden voyage. The 
trip was sponsored by the Chambers 
of Commerce of Honolulu and San 
Francisco. Reportedly we had nearly 
a hundred millionaires on board. The 
passengers brought us letters to 
send by wireless to the folks back 
home telling about beautiful sunsets, 
the antics of dolphins and such. We 
were glad to get the traffic, but it 
gave us operators headaches. The 
problem was that many South and 
Central American coast stations kept 
very poor watches. We did have a 
5kW Federal Arc transmitter and 
when conditions were right we could 
clear traffic. But we always had some 
messages ‘“‘on the hook”. On this 
voyage we monitored station KUP in 
San Francisco on HF. Ron Martin, 
one of SOWP’s early members, was 
Chief of the facility. 


My U.S. Government employment 
began in 1928 with the Aeronautical 


Division, Bureau of Lighthouses. This 
later became the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (CAA). | had qualified 
as an aircraft pilot in 1924 and did 
considerable flying during a 35-year 
career with CAA, which is now the 
FAA. My many assignments included 
Chief of field stations at Big Springs, 
Texas, (which | built and commis- 
sioned) San Diego (relief), Burbank 
(relief), Pasco WA., Reno NV and 
Denver which | commissioned. Then | 
served as Deputy Chief in the newly 
established Fifth Region at Kansas 
City, Regional Chief of Communica- 
tions Division, Chicago and Deputy 
Chief, Communications Division, 
Washington, DC. 


My final CAA assignments inclu- 
ded that of Chief of the Operations 
Branch in the Seattle Region and 
after consolidation of all the western 
states by President Eisenhower, | 
was chosen as Chief of Technical 
Services and Planning, with head- 
quarters in the Los Angeles Regional 
office. | felt | left a legacy of achieve- 
ment in closing my service with the 
CAA that benefited the flying public 
and the CAA itself. Two of my pet 
projects were well on the road to 
achievement which included the 
adoption of direction-finding service 
on VHF and UHF throughout the 
system and the indoctrination of 
“Flight Assistance Service” to the 
flying public at all field stations. 
Several other services | promoted are 
still in use and are a source of great 
satisfaction to me in retirement. 


| retired in 1958 and we moved to 
Santa Barbara so that daughter Mary 
Jane could attend the University of 
California there. Having been 
extremely active during my govern- 
ment career, | promptly involved 
myself with several activities. As a 
‘throwback’ to my seagoing days, | 
became Vice President of the 


Freighter Travel Club of America. 
During the late 1950’s and 1960's, 


many people enjoyed ocean travel 
on cargo ships that carried accomo- 
dations for 12 or more passengers. 
(Continued, Page 4) 
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We had meetings and picnics that 
were well attended. One meeting | 
held at the Jack Tar hotel in San 
Francisco was attended by nearly 
200 members. It took four buses to 
tour members along the waterfront. 
We went aboard several large ships 
in the harbor. 


It was about this time (1958) that | 
started the Society of Airway 
Pioneers. My proposa! was enthu- 
siastically supported by many of my 
old colleagues and associates and 
membership began to skyrocket. On 
top of this, my wife and | started a 
travel agency called Key Travel Ser- 
vice. We suddenly found that nearly 
every moment of our time was sche- 
duled and it was difficult to preempt 
time even for family living. We sold 
the agency. All this activity should 
probably have been a lesson, but in 
1968 | started the Society Of Wire- 
less Pioneers. | received the active 
support of many members who hel- 
ped carry the work load. 


One of my close friends, Nelson 
Barritt and his wife took over the 
Society of Airway Pioneers about 
1972. "Nels" has taken his last flight 
some time ago. The mantle of 
running SOAP was accepted by 
Leon Daugherty when he retired as 
Director of FAA’s Western Region. 
Subsequently he moved to Friday 
Harbor, WA in Puget Sound. But 
due to health problems last year, he 
had to be relieved. The Airways 
Society is in good hands, however, 
and membership remains at a sub- 
stantial level. 


When our daughter finished col- 
lege, we moved to Santa Rosa, CA., 
where | found many old friends of my 
seagoing days had thrown out their 
anchors. Ruth and | had made a 
four-month sweep of the West Coast, 
from Vancouver Island to Tucson, 
AZ., spending a bit of time in each 
place surveying areas we thought 
would provide the "best living". We 
chose Santa Rosa as it was a very 
firendly little city of 25,000. | found | 


had been preceded by our Trea- 
surer, Lorin De Merritt and our 
Society’s second Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Jerry Whittaker, who has since 
become a Silent Key. In addition to 
these fine friends, | began to locate 
former shipmates living in the area. 
This gave me the idea that we 
should start an organization of these 
old "Jack-Tars", most of them still 
"Knights of the Key* via their amateur 
stations. 


Thus, with about 40 names and 
addresses of former seagoing ops in 
the area, | sent an invitation to attend 
a luncheon at the Green Mill in 
Cotati, about eight miles south of 
Santa Rosa, more convenient for 
those from the San Francisco area. 
We had a very fine turnout and | 
proposed we start a local organiza- 
tion to help preserve the fine tradi- 
tions of the many wireless men who 
had lost their lives on ships in 
distress and maintain for posterity a 
record of their deeds and bravery. 


It seemed that after that first 
get-together and my first bulletin, the 
Society started to mushroom and it 
was difficult to keep up with its 
growing membership. We elected 
Richard “Dick” Johnstone our first 
President. He was perhaps one of 
the best known individuals in the 
wireless operating field on the West 
Coast. Almost every operator from 
the region had at one time or another 
called on him for an assignment. He 
was extremely active in the early 
SOWP, especially on the air from his 
amateur station. He was known as 
"RJ" which was his ‘sine’ back in 
1907. His call later was K6FZ. He 
became a Silent Key October 9, 
1972. He had become a Comman- 
der in the U.S. Naval Reserve and 
left a legacy of achievement and 
good will. We named our SOWP 
West Coast - Pacific CW net the 
Richard Johnstone net, which he had 
started in October, 1968, in his 
honor. 


We have had many other “achie- 
vers" who have left their mark on the 


Society. Many of their experiences 
and anecdotes have been recorded 
over the years by myself, "Ye Ed", 
who assumed the nomdeplume "The 
Ancient Mariner’. He has no genea- 
logical relationship with "Sinbad the 
Sailor’, but there is a close bond of 
kinsmanship in his love of the world’s 
oceans and seas and the lore of 
centuries associated with things nau- 
tical. 


Early members of SOWP were 
fortunate to receive our original pub- 
lications. We issued nearly 100 
releases, bulletins and papers on 
many subjects. More recently, our 
newspaper Soarks Journa/ hada 
press run of 30 issues, each with 32 
to 48 pages of historic material 
printed on book-stock. It was tabloid 
in form and was mailed worldwide at 
low expense using second class 
postal rates. | have hopes that its 
publication will be resumed, for we 
have an abundance of material 
ready for printing and release. 


During 1985 | think | stretched my 
endurance to the breaking point. 
During that year |! published four 
editions of Sparks Journal, a mem- 
bership Directory and a separate 
Callbook listing our radio amateur 
members and nets. In producing the 
latter, | received important help from 
Charles Coleman, who worked on its 
pasteup and overall contents. Howe- 
ver, the workload associated with 
meeting deadlines literally burned 
me out and | had to phase out most 
of my work and responsibilities. 


Fortunately for the Society, Paul N. 
Dane agreed to take over the work- 
load as Executive Secretary. Mem- 
ber Waldo T. Boyd agreed to issue 
an interim publication, Q7C - SOWP 
NEWSLETTER which filled the gap 
and was very interesting. Since Mr. 
Boyd had some heavy comittments, 
he phased out publishing the news- 
letter. In 1989, our current newsletter, 
The World Wireless Beacon, began 
publication. Theodore K. "Ted" 
Phelps is its editor and publisher. 
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Mr. Boyd has agreed to continue 
work on our growing membership list 
to keep it current. Also, he was 
re-sponsible for generating the com- 
puter programs for the 1992 Wire- 
less Register. Without his major 
efforts, there would have been no 
Directory. He has also indicated that 
he might be able to resume the 
publication of SPARKS JOURNAL on 
an annual basis. This is being coor- 
dinated with Paul Dane, our Exec. 
Director and President. 


On a personal note, this is a rather 
sad time. | observed my Q1st birth- 
day on February 6 and | am continu- 
ing on a day-by-day basis. Father 
Time or Mother Nature has indeed 
treated me very well over the years. 
But this cannot be expected to pre- 
vail forever. My eyes have been 
giving me considerable trouble. | 
can no longer sit here at my “mill” 
and bang out copy as | did several 
years ago. It was most enjoyable. 


_ Nevertheless, in closing, | must 
express my sincere thanks to those 
who have extended such wonderful 
help and assistance over the years. 
While | can modestly claim a small 
bit of the appreciation and thanks 
members have sent, | think it is the 
magnificent team effort of our pre- 
sent staff that has kept the Society 
going. They are dedicated to the 
legacy and heritage of our organiza- 
tion. | am referring to Paul N. Dane, 
Lorin G. DeMerritt, Ted Phelps, Walt 
Boyd, our net managers and the 
members of our Board of Governors. 


| would like to invite all my old 
friends to drop me a line now and 
then...that makes me feel wonderful! 
| will not guarantee to reply, as my 
days are now pretty well over and 
this typewriter talks back to me quite 
often - and the language isn’t sweet 
and gentle any more. 


So, - 73 from Zo , 
>~A#EC 


William A. Breniman 


MY WIRELESS LIFE 


By Ed Marriner, 313-P, W6XM, 


ex W6BLZ 


Wireless has been my life. | owe 
everything | have to it. | was always 
fascinated by wireless and the old 
timers’ stories. There was something 
romantically different back then. The 
old timers | looked up to then are all 
gone. Now | am the old timer. 


Perhaps it was my brother who 
started it all for me. When | was three 
years old | watched him make Ley- 
den jars in the attic for his spark rig. | 
can still remember the old mud 
antenna insulators he used on the 
antenna to the barn. No great dis- 
tances, just signals around Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in 1917. World War | shut 
him down, but my interest continued 
with neighborhood pals. In 1922 | 
built a crystal set of my own. Wool- 
worth’s Five and Ten Cent store had 
bins of radio parts. | can still remem- 
ber looking at them. We wound the 
coil on oatmeal boxes, then put 
wooden ends on them with a square 
piece of brass to put the slider on. | 
can remember bringing in Omaha, 
about 50 miles away. 


By 1924, | was living in Long 
Beach, CA. The neighbor boy kinew 
how to make sounders by winding 
wire on two nails which when energ- 
ized would would bring down a 
piece of tin mounted over them. We 
strung wires between our houses 
and | learned the Morse code. 


Moving to Laguna Beach in 1927, 
we had to take the bus to high 
school in Tustin. The Physics teacher 
had a telegraph key he gave me. We 
were always interrupting the class 
with our Brandes earphones with a 
galena crystal inside with which we 
could hear a b.c. station. The man in 
the gym laundry had been a wireless 
operator. He told me of how he was 
on a ship that brought the first spark 
transmitter around to California. | 
thrilled in his stories and determined 
to be a wireless operator. 


In Laguna there was one ham. 


He had built a spark set buried in a 
dugout. His shack was a log cabin 
he had built himself from Eucalyptus 
trees. He was 6XK and in 1923 he 
was heard on a ship near Hawaii. 
Later he changed his call to W6BXQ 
and helped me obtain a license. | 
went to Los Angeles and stayed at 
the old YMCA. The next morning | 
went to the FRC office and sat for my 
ham license. | can’t remember very 
much about it except drawing a 
transmitter diagram and _ sending 
code. The inspector was a kindly 
gentleman named Chappel. He 
walked around the room smoking a 
cigarette in a long holder. | went to 
his transfer party to Hawaii in 1934 
where he was given a gold watch. | 
still remember tears coming to his 
eyes. That was the kind of inspectors 
we had in those days. | saw him 
once later in Honolulu. Anyhow, | will 
always remember him and that dis- 
tant day in LA., telling me | had 
passed my amateur license exam. 
That was in 1931 and | received the 
call W6BLZ printed on a big blue 
certificate. | still have it in my trunk 
someplace. 


It took several months for my 
license to arrive. In the meantime, | 
built a transmitter with a UV112 tube 
and a regenerative receiver. The 
panel was a piece of aluminum 
pounded out of a Packard auto- 
mobile hood. | had another piece of 
metal | sat on to equalize the hand 
capacity when | tuned the receiver. 
Until my license arrived, | keyed the 
regenerative receiver to talk several 
blocks. As soon as | could get on the 
air legally a friend listened for me. 
He would confirm hearing me by 
opening one side of a double garage 
door, which | could see from my 
shack. If | was too far out of the 
band, he would open the other. We 
used a TNT circuit from the 1931 
ARRL red handbook, “HOW TO 
BECOME A RADIO AMATEUR”. 
There was a circuit in the book using 
a 210 tube. We could buy them in 
Los Angeles. The grid coil was 
(Continued, Page 6) 
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wound on a piece of dowel rod with 
screws in the ends fitted into a 
resistor clip. The tank coil was cop- 
per tubing. We just clipped the 
off-center fed Hertz antenna to the 
tank coil. 


When | got out of high school, | | 
shipped out on a Norwegian oil 
tanker chartered by Texaco for a trip 
to Australia. Somewhat later | was on 
the Dollar Liner SS PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN when she caught fire off 
Honolulu in 1934. In 1935 | joined 
the U.S. Navy. In boot camp they 
tested my code. | could send 33 
wpm with a straight key; it’s in my 
record. They were amazed and sent 
me right on board a cruiser to mana 
circuit. No radio school for me. 


By the end of 1939 | was out of the 
Navy going to radio school in LA. 
and shortly thereafter | was working 
for the CAA as a radio operator at 
Wendover, NV., with later assign- 
ments at Phoenix and Kingman, AZ. 


One day in 1941 | received a 
telegram to report to Washington, DC 
as an operator for the FBI. (Many 
years before, | had asked if the FBI 
had radio operators. They said “no” 
but kept my file.) Thus, in October, 
1941, | found myself sitting in a nice 
upholstered leather chair with brass 
nails and a beautiful red rug under 
my feet. | was a radiophone operator 
in communication with FBI agents in 
cars and | thought, “Wow, what a 
job.” 


But the next week my dream was 
shattered. | was called into the office 
and told | was being sent out to a 
farmhouse on Chesapeake Bay to 
operate a secret station up on a cliff. 
| had to stay out there two weeks at 
a time and had no communication 
with my wife. | was told the FCC 
would be monitoring us. It was win- 
tertime and cold. We had to cook on 
a coal stove and the outhouse was 
down the hill. Our rig was a BC-610 
transmitter, an HRO receiver and a 
Johnson “Q” antenna placed broad- 


side to Europe. 


We would come on the air making 
vvv vw until the other station 
answered us, and then send coded 
traffic. Since there were only two of 
us on duty at our station, we often 
had a problem when one had to 
make a trip to the outhouse while the 
other was copying a message. You 
guessed it: We had to stand outside 
in the freezing snow or rain until the 
other guy could unlock the door 
which was kept securely fastened at 
all times. 


One night the operator on the othér 
end said, “me ham G5... u- ham?” 
That was the only indication where 
our messages were going. In later 
years, | talked to several British hams 
who told me they had had an Intelli- 
gence office in Rockefeller Center in 
New York and we were relaying their 
traffic. What that traffic was all about, 
| never did find out. 


The week before December 7, 
1941, | was called into the office and 
told that something was going to 
happen. | was to start driving to San 
Diego to take over a ham station the 
FBI was going to use. | was to call in 
every 50 miles. Idid this faithfully 
until the morning of Dec. 7 and we 
had passed through Memphis, TN. 
My wife said, “You better call in.” 
They said, “Get to the airport as 
soon as you can - we have a plane 
waiting.”’ 


| got on the plane for S$.D. and 
my wife continued alone, driving to 
California. The car lost its transmis- 
sion in Arizona. She did not know 
how to get hold of me or where | 
was, and it was several weeks before 
she found me. 


Later, | was transferred back to 
Washington into the monitoring divi- 
sion. By then we had stations all over 
South America in the U.S. embassies 
in regular communication with our 
main station. Most FBI field offices 
had radio stations. 


There are many interesting stories 
which could be told about our station 


on Long Island in communication 
with Germany. That was made intoa 
movie "The House on 42nd Street’. 


One funny story | remember was 
that | had to stay up all one night- 
locked in a closet in a n office 
building. It had been reported that 
at 5 AM every day a man was 
listening to code inan adjoining 
room. As it turned out, he was a 
watch repairman listening to WWYV! 
Another time we sent a van on a trip 
to Florida, transmitting enroute just 
to see if the FCC was on the ball. 


After the war, George Sterling, the 
wartime head of the FCC Radio 
Intelligence Service, sent me a copy 
of his story on FCC activities in WW 
ll. | was familiar with many of the 
stations they monitored as | had 
tracked the same ones myself. (Mr. 
Sterling held SOWP membership 
number 438-SGP and amateur call 
W1AE, as well as SOWP Honorary 
Member No. 21. He became a Silent 
Key on November 14, 1990. - Editor) 


German submarines used to round 
Cape Horn to pick up platinum in 
Chile. Some fueled up off Venezuela 
and we monitored them all. The 
book "Flange" tells some of the 
stories. Some of our activities 
appear in the book "The Man Called 
Intrepid" and in “Codebreakers". 
While not connected with our work, 
the book "The Seven Faces of Dr. 
Sorge" tells of messages sent to 
Russia from Japan. 


Years ago | had my Volkswagen 
auto serviced at a German garage. 
The mechanic had been a radio 
operator on a German submarine we 
monitored. He came to my home 
one day to tell me his story and listen 
to code. Yup, after 30 years he 
could still copy CW very well. 


There is a lot of information still 
unpublished about radio spy activi- 
ties. Maybe some youngeter can put 
it down in a book and get it released. 
It would be very interesting - | know 
my life in radio has been. It was just 
(Continued, Page 16, Column 1) 


SOWP INTERNATIONAL CW ROUNDUP - DECEMBER 12 - 13, 1991 
By John Swafford, 783-V, W4HU, SOWP Vice President, Awards 


Greetings to all. Another SOWP CW Roundup has come and gone. The results are shown below, with scores in 
ascending order. Each participant’s score has two parts, total score at left, followed in parentheses by earned score 
plus bonus points. Example: 172 (109+63) for our first place leader, Esther Frost, 3375-V, KA4IFF. 


Congratulations to Esther, Hank Warner and Bob Elder, who placed first, second and third respectively. Esther beat 
Hank with her higher bonus points. 


One look at the results will verify that we didn’t have a very big turnout this time. | think we Know the problem and 
there is no need to go into it now - we'll do better next year. (Editor's note: Our 1991 Roundup suffered from lack of 
advance information to those who might have taken part. The new SOWP Membership Directory/Amateur Radio 
Callbook has an announcement about the roundup but it did not reach our members in time. The 1992 Roundup will 
take place December 9th and 10th. See the Directory, page 98.) 


Consultation among members of the Roundup Committee resulted in a decision to award only one Plaque this year. | 
trust this will not upset anyone. Since we had such a limited turnout and the fact that 20 percent of the participants did 
not send in their logs, we felt that three Plaques would be excessive. 


Thanks so much for your many comments - they will be passed on to Em Mehrling and our Editor. | think everyone 
enjoyed the activity very much - | know | did. Thanks again, best wishes and stay well. 


—___PTS .-«- «~FIRST NAME LAST NAME _CALL _CiTY STATE SERIAL 
010(010+00) ANNY SCHWAGER DF28L 7918 WGER 3010 
ILLERTISSEN 
017(014+03) HANS BUEHLER HB9XJ 8050 ZURICH SWITZ 3028 
023(023+00) WILLIAM R JARVIS N2EG FLEMINGTON NJ 4560 
027(021+06) JAMES L DONOGHUE N1ACZ HAMPSTEAD NH 3001 
028(022+06) STANLEY R FUND AB4GG PORT CHARLOTTE FL 1935 
031(025+06) OIVA A SIMILA N308 WINCHESTER VA 3322 
032(029+03) ROBERT R KELLY W6MXO PACIFICA CA 2432 
033(027+06) RUSSELL F SCHMID K2LL NEPTUNE NJ 4488 
034(031+03) GEORGE E FAVRE W3PEV ROCKVILLE MD 236 
038(032+06) WILLIAM F WERNER W3FYK BETHLEHEM PA 4528 
039(039+00) DUKE MILES WSHKE HOUSTON TX 2242 
040(034+06) JOHN H SWAFFORD W4HU ARLINGTON VA 783 
047(0414+06) DONALD P NEWMAN W7CO SEATTLE WA 58 
051(048+03) ALEXANDER S NEWBOLD W6MMG BELMONT CA 2407 
053(050+03) JOHN E NAGLEY K4AHS FALLS CHURCH VA 2262 
057(057+00) OD.E. CLOUSER W8KJP ORLANDO FL 4922 
059(050+09) JOHN YURICEK W3MAM BRACKENRIDGE PA 783 
062(050+12) TOM H HAYMOND W8CCN FAIRMONT WV TAS9 
067(058+09) DANIEL B COURTNEY K4HDV BRADENTON FL 1156 
068(053+15) C.E. SPENCER W8PQO BIG PINE KEY PL 4058 
069(054+15) JOHN MCKINNEY WOAP DANNEBROG NE 1001 
070(049+21) JOHN A HRUTKY W6EJB CLEARLAKE CA 3911 
071(059+12) T.K. PHELPS W8TP COLUMBUS OH 881 
075(054+21) ROBERT J GLEASON W3KW ANNAPOLIS MD 642 
079(061+18) E.R. MEHRLING W4NH FAIRFAX VA 2500 
082(058+24) JOHN M VASICAK W9ZEN OGLESBY IL 1140 
091(064+27) OLIVE J ROECKNER VE7ERA KASLO B.C 2891 
113(080+33) EARL W KORF K2IC LINCROFT NJ 613 
140(092+48) ROBERT D ELDER KA2ZNE LIVERPOOL NY 4587 
158(116+42) HANK K WARNER W1HRQ KENNEBUNKPORT ME 2606 
172(109+63) ESTHER FROST KA4IFF LAKELAND FL 3375 
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CW ROUNDUP COMMENTS 
(Edited by Em Mehrling, W4NH): 


“Had a good time.” - C.E. Spencer, 
W8PQO. 


“Had a FB time. Too bad we were 
delayed getting the notice out. Will 
give it a good try next year.” - 
Johnny, W9ZEN. 


“Surprised at the good turnout, des- 
pite no advance notice this year.” - 
Tom, W8CCN. 


“The Roundup was a bit slim and 
reminded us of the wartime song with 
several lines which went: ‘The pick- 
ins are poor and the crop is lean.’ 
Contacts down about half, but 
there’s always next year!” -Olive, 
VE7ERA. 


“Had to go to a Xmas party the first 
evening. How ridiculous! Hi, Hi.” -Al, 
W6MMG. 


“Sorry, | received no prior notice of 
the party.” - Jens, OZ1CAR. 


“Sad that so many missed the party, 
having not received the notice, but it 
was publicized on the CW nets.” - 
Earl, K2iC. 


“It was an enjoyable affair. | got 
nowhere on 40m the first night.” 
-Stan, AB4GG. 


“It was somewhat disappointing to 
miss so many members this year. I'm 
looking forward to a good turnout 
next year.” - Esther, KA4IFF. 


“Lean score this year, guess I’m 
losing my touch.” - Hank, WiHRQ. 


“Lots of people missing this year, but 
we'll make up for it next year.” - Em, 
W4NH. 


“Hope next year we'll have prior 
information and better scores.” 
Mac, WOAP. 


“Not as many contacts this year, but 
looking forward to the next one.” 
-Bill, N2EG. 


“It was good to be on with all again 
this year. Thanks for the organization 
and the annual QSO party; would not 


miss it!’’ - Hans, HB9XJ. 


“Got the QSO party notice on the 
West Coast nets, otherwise would 
have missed it.” - Don, W7CO. 


“Activity was down but all hands 
operated in a manner consistent with 
the SOWP intent.’’ - Bob, KA2ZNE. 


“MAMAMIA!!! What bad conditions 
this year - not a chance to win a 
‘payleaf’, however, | met some new 
members this year.” - Anny, DF2SL. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


The spotlight swings first this 
month to our Capital Area Chap- 
ter X covering Washington, DC and 
vicinity. The Chapter held a joint 
meeting with six QCOWA chapters in 
the area on December 14, 1991 at 
the Ramada Inn, Falls Church, VA. 


SOWP Awards VP John H. Swaf- 
ford, 783-V, W4HU, this time was on 
the receiving end of an SOWP honor 
award himself. SOWP VP for Public 
Relations, Em Mehrling, 2500-P, 
W4NH, presented Swafford with an 
engraved plaque bearing the SOWP 
logo. (See Column 3) 


John H. Swafford (L) and Em Mehriing 


In addition to several SOWP 
Chapter X members and officers, 
QCWA was represented by President 
Harry Dannals, (SOWP 4975-V, 
W2HD) National Secretary John 
Swafford and Directors Walt Brink 
and Jack Kelleher. 


SOWP officers included Chapter 


Director Ralph Albers, 4374-V, 
W4ER, Chapter Sec./Treas. Em 
Mehrling and Senior VP Jack Kelle- 
her, 2581-P, W4ZC. 
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Helping Hand Extended 


Chapter Director Bill Jackson of 
our Pacific Southwest Chapter 
IX paid a visit to San Diego, CA on 
February 29, 1992. He addressed a 
group of SOWP members and 
friends who held a luncheon meeting 
at the Admiral Kidd Officers’ Club. 


Purpose of the meeting was to 
revive interest and activity in the Star 
of India Chapter IV which has been 
dormant in recent years. Bill Jackson 
believes that a primary reason for the 
success of Chapter IX is the camara- 
derie of its members and the practice 
of holding regular joint luncheon 
meetings with the local chapter of 
QCWA. 


SOWP member Mick McDaniel, 
3652-V, W6FGE, is the principal 
organizer in reviving the “Star” chap- 
ter. Mick surveyed members in his 
area to promote the meeting. He was 
also successful in encouraging mem- 
ber Ed Marriner to write an article for 
this issue. Stay tuned. 
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Member 3237-V, John Parry’s 
career as a wireless operator began 
to take shape shortly before he 
entered high school. He had become 
fascinated by landline telegraphy. A 
retired telegrapher neighbour loaned 
John a key and sounder for practice. 


His family moved about this time 
and luckily for John, about a half 
block away lived a signal maintainer 
for the New York Central railroad, a 
man who also built radio receivers for 
a hobby. He gave John a couple of 
keys and sounders and along with a 
pal, John scrounged enough wire to 
span the alley between their homes. 
They were in business - until the 
other boy lost interest. 


John’s dad, whom he credits with 
having better foresight than himself, 
. remarked one day that John should 
take up radio and learn to be a radio 
telegrapher as his Dad believed it 
would probably be around longer 
than Morse landline. 


In high school, John became 
acquainted with a fellow student 
studying for his amateur license and 
John was invited along to nightly 
code practice lessons. For John, it 
meant switching to the Continental 
code, but he managed this with little 
difficulty. By the time he completed 
high school, instead of going for the 
amateur license, John studied and 
squeaked by on 3rd Class telegraph 
and phone licenses. 


The country was still riding out the 
depression in 1937-38 and jobs were 
scarce, so John decided to enlist in 
the service, preferably the Army Sig- 
nal Corps. Being young and knowing 
nothing about the different service 
branches, he walked into an Army 
recruiting office and said he wanted 
to enlist in the Signal Corps. The 
recruiter laughingly replied that 
chances for advancement would be 
better in the Army Air Corps and 


Jonn would find their communica- 
tions more interesting. So his first 
duty station was Chanute Field, Ran- 
toul, IL. 


Following basic training to deter- 
mine which niche he would best fill, 
John was given written exams at the 
Trades Test office which, by coinci- 
dence, was almost across the street 
from the buillding housing the Army 
Airways Communiction Service 
(AACS) station. At his first oppor- 
tunity, John decided to take a look. 


The station was on the second 
floor and after he climbed the stairs, 
John found himself in the office of 
the Officer In Charge who was out at 
the moment. John explained to a 
sergeant that he was interested in 
communications and could he look 
around? A congenial fellow, the Sgt. 
invited John into the communications 
room, then pointed to a small table 
with an old National FB-7 receiver on 
a shelf above it. "Go ahead and tune 
around on it,” said the Sgt. 


There were two operators on duty, 
both busy, so John sat down and 
started copying a station the Sot. 
had tuned in. John soon realized he 
was copying the operator in the 
left-hand AACS position and the 
station being worked was WYD at 
Wright-Patterson Field Dayton, OH. 


About 10 minutes later, the Soft. 
returned with the OIC, a Lt. Glass- 
burn. John expected a lecture for 
being there without proper authoriza- 
tion. Instead, the lieutenant picked 
up John’s copy, took a quick look 
and said, ‘Well, now that you've 
seen it, how would you like to work 
here?" 


Dumbfounded, John could only 
answer, “Sir, | didn’t know it was 
possible without attending radio 
school.”” To which the lieutenant 
replied that John could already copy 
CW and since he’d had enough 
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Buoys and Gulls - by Olive/VE7ERA —~- os 


gumption to brave the FCC jor even 
a restricted license, John was pro- 
bably better qualified than the gra- 
duates of the base radio school. 
“Give me your squadron number. |’ll 
take care of everything,” said Lt. 
Glassburn. This John did and left, 
thinking nothing would come of it. At 
least he had enjoyed the visit. 


Four days later, John was notified 
by his mystified 1st Sergeant that he 
had been transferred to the Second 
AACS Squadron and should report to 
Lt. Glassburn. That very day found 
John starting in at WYJ. 


Besides the two AACS positions 
(one for point-to-point CW and the 
other for ground-to-air voice and 
CW), there was a third position used 
for a Signal Corps ‘War Dept.” 
low-frequency CW circuit on 173 
kHz. It was a two-man operation, with 
the two ops alternating days. The op 
coming on duty for the day would 
open the circuit at 0700 and be 
relieved at noon for chow by the 
other op. He then came back and 
stayed until he got “GN” from WVT 
at Chicago, the NCS for that portion 
of the circuit. 


To John those two ops were fast, 
close to 30 - 35 wpm. He was later to 
find out that 35 wom was about the 
maximum almost any good op could 
get out of a bug on plain text 
operation unless he used Phillips 
word-shortening code. John says he 
never heard it used by anyone he 
knew. 


John was at WYJ from the Fall of 
1940 until May, 1942, and about 
two-thirds of the way through his 
service there, he was, in his own 
words ‘thrown to the wolves”. One of 
the ops from the LF circuit had the 
misfortune to break his wrist one 
weekend. On the following Monday 
morning there came a frantic call for 
(Continued, Page 10) 


BUOYS & GULLS - From Page 9 


one of the AACS ops to be his 
replacement. John was elected; this 
tour of special duty lasted six weeks. 
He believes the ops at WVT at that 
time were civil service and that one 
thing they really disliked was “being 
broke for a fill”. When he reported to 
the LF station, John was told not to 
let the WVT ops scare him into 
guessing about anything he was 
copying. “If in doubt, break in and 
get the fill and make sure it’s right. If 
the WVT ops get all bent out of 
shape, just let them do so. Make 
sure your copy is correct and don't 
let them fluster you.” 


By this time, John Parry’s CW 
speed was a solid 25 wpm or slightly 
higher. During the first two weeks of 
the special duty tour, he says he 
“sweat blood”. But after that he 
didn’t need to get any fills on his 
copy. The six weeks gave him 
experience that would stand him in 
good stead because in May, 1942, 
he was ordered to Bolling Field, 
Washington, DC where the 13th 
Communications Squadron was 
being formed with 60 of the best ops 
in the Second Comm. Region gath- 
ered together - destination, Africa. 


At the State Department, all of 
John’s group were given standard 
civilian passports and sent to Morri- 
son Field, West Palm Beach, FL for 
special combat training. A few days 
later, along with four others, John 
was driven to Miami, taken to Pan 
American Airways and given tickets 
for a flight on a Boeing 314 flying 
boat. Prior to this, the men were 
instructed to remove all signs of rank 
and anything else which would draw 
attention to their being military per- 
sonnel. 


The PAA Clipper flew to Natal, 
Brazil, then headed eastward across 
the Atlantic through the night, land- 
ing at daybreak for refueling at tiny 
Fish Lake, Liberia. At mid-morning 
they took off once more, swung out 
about 60 miles from shore and flew 
south until just after dark, when they 


landed at Lagos, Nigeria. 


There the men were taken ashore 
by PAA launch, billeted for the night 
in a thatched roof building - com- 
plete with lizards scurrying through 
the palm fronds. Next morning they 
were handed over to two Americans, 
both dressed in British uniforms! One 
was a Captain with an almost perfect 
British accent. The other was a 
Corporal who was doing double duty 
as a weather observer and crypto- 
grapher. 


Now John’s group got the answer 
as to why they sported no military 
insignia of any kind: Their summer 
tan Army uniforms looked exactly like 
the tan clothing of the PAA person- 
nel. To all appearances, they were 
just five more PAA employees. 


Within two days of settling in at 
Apapa Air Field, the men went to 
work in the PAA Communications 
station which at that time had the 
unusual callsign MRD2. This 
changed to WXKK immediately after 
the invasion of North Africa (Novem- 
ber 8, 1942) and as all stations along 
the route got new calls, there were a 
couple of days of confusion before 
new cail lists were distributed. After 
that, work settled into a routine with 
huge loads of traffic. 


On December 5, 1942 John was 
on duty when he heard a yell outside 
- “Fire in the harbour!” He sprang to 
the doorway. Smoke was rising in the 
harbour. He watched for several 
seconds, when suddenly there were 
three tremendous explosions so 
close together they almost sounded 
as one. A column of flame and 
smoke shot skyward. Just before the 
shock wave from the explosion rea- 
ched him - almost knocking him 
down - John got a glimpse of what 
looked like twisted pieces of metal 
starting to fall from several hundred 
feet. 


The blast and fire was caused by a 
tanker pumping 100 octane ashore, 
with a leak in the line that no one 
had noticed. Gasoline had spread 


southward over the harbour. It was 
believed that some unidentified per- 
son had struck a match to light a 
cigarette, igniting the gasoline 
fumes. Between where the fire star- 
ted and the tanker were three British 
corvettes (sub chasers) tied up side 
by side at a pier. Fortunately, the 
crews of all three were ashore, for as 
the fire raced like a windstorm up the 
harbor, it reached the corvettes, all 
fully loaded with depth charges and 
other munitions. All three ships blew 
up, but the explosion was so power- 
ful that the fire snuffed itself out and 
never reached the tanker. The mush- 
room cloud that followed resembled 
the photos of later atomic bomb 
blasts. The falling pieces of metal 
that John saw turned out to be 
plating from the corvettes. 


A few weeks later, John was 
transferred to the big HQ station, 
WXKJ, at Accra, Gold Coast (now 
Ghana). Here the traffic was stagger- 
ing: A 24-hour stint yielded a pile of 
messages as thick as two Sears 
catalogues. 


In March 1943, came another 
move - to Marrakech, French 
Morocco where a new communica- 
tions route was being linked from 
Dakar through two stattions in the 
Sahara at Atar and Tindouf to Mar- 
rakech, Casablanca, Algiers, Tunis 
and Cairo. After a spell in Marrak- 
ech, John was returned to Accra and 
three months later saw him back in 
Lagos. There he was laid low by a 
case of pneumonia. A doctor at the 
RAF hospital recognized John was 
suffering from nervous exhaustion 
and reported his findings to John’s 
superior officer. 


Within 24 hours, John was back 
in Accra, in hospital this time, and 
after a little more than three weeks 
he was awaiting orders to to send 
him home. 


One day John went to HQ to ask if 
his orders were ready and was told 
‘not yet’, so he caught a ride back to 
his barracks. As they were driving 
(Continued, Page 16 col. 2) 
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EMPIRE OF THE AIR 
- A Review by the Editor - 


lf you watched the two-hour Public 
TV program “Empire of the Air’ on 
January 27, 1992, heard the 90 
minute American Public Radio ver- 
slon on February 9, or read the 
book, you had some dramatic flash- 
backs into the history of wireless/ 
radio. Perhaps some of the content 
surprised you or changed your mind, 
for both of the broadcasts were new 
and based on a 1991 book by Tom 
Lewis, a professor of English at 
Skidmore College. 


The TV program was classic and 
authentic. It was a new film by Ken 
Burns, author and producer of the 
nine-part Civil War series broadcast 
on public TV in 1990. 


Three well-known SOWP members 
made important contributions to the 
television program. Frank Gunther, 
3957-SGP, W2ALS, was a commen- 
tator at several points in the broad- 
cast, as was Robert M. Morris, TA- 
11, We2LV. They spoke from the 
Antique Wireless Association 
museum, Holcomb, New York, where 
much of the film footage was made 
using ancient, but operating wire- 
less/radio gear as a backdrop. Bruce 
Kelley, 15-TA, W2ICE, keyed the 
spark transmitter and other equip- 
ment which enabled listeners who 
could copy radio-telegraph code 
additional enjoyment in retracing the 
early days of wireless. 


Tom Lewis’ story covers the lives 
and the complex, intertwining legal 
struggles of three famous, deter- 
mined Americans, Lee DeForest, 
Edwin Howard Armstrong and David 
Sarnoff. 


Armstrong is the least Known of the 
trio, but his contributions to the 
science of wireless/radia cammuni- 
cations may be more important and 
more substantial than those of 
DeForest, who was 27 years older 
than himself. Edwin Armstrong is the 
acknowledged developer of the 


regenerative receiver, the super- 
heterodyne, the superregenerative 
receiver and frequency modulation. 
In World War | he was awarded the 
French Legion of Honor and attained 
the rank of Major in the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps for his work in develop- 
ing military superheterodyne radio 
receiving equipment in Europe. Un- 
fortunately, his years of legal entan- 
glement on patent matters with 
DeForest and especially with RCA 
and Sarnoff would eventually contri- 


Edwin Howard Armstrong 


1890-1954 


(Photo courtesy of the Radio Cub of 
America and QST, May, 1991) 


bute to Armstrong’s suicide in 1954. 


DeForest, who died nearly penni- 
less in 1961, is credited with more 
than 300 patents, but Empire Of The 
Air more than suggests that he often 
“developed” the ideas of others. An 
early humiliation was the loss of a 
patent infringement lawsuit brought 
against him in 1806 by Canadian 
inventor Reginald Fessenden. 
DeForest could not, according to 
Armstrong, explain how his three- 
element audion actually worked. A 
two element "valve" was developed 


by British scientist John Fleming in 
1905. The audion (1906) was the 
subject of an early and lengthy legal 
battle between DeForest and Arm- 
strong which spanned World War |. 


Sarnoff, an early employee and 
New York City personal messenger 
for Guglielmo Marconi, was the most 
successful of the trio. His family 
came to the U.S. from Russia in 
1900. He was an energetic newsboy 
and got a job in the Marconi firm in 
1906. Someone gave him a tele- 
graph key and sounder and he 
quickly became a skilled wireless 
operator. On the night of the TITANIC 
disaster, April 14, 1912, Sarnoff said 
later, ‘| was sitting at my key in the 
Wanamaker building when (the SOS) 
came through from the Carpathia. | 
stayed by that key for three long 
days taking down survivors names as 
they came over the wire.” His claim 
has since been disputed, but it won 
him fame and notoriety at the time. In 
1919, he became manager of the 
Radio Corporation of America which 
had absorbed the Marconi firm. In 
1926, Sarnoff organized the National 
Broadcasting Co., the first radio 
broadcasting network in the U.S. as 
part of RCA. He became RCA pre- 
sident in 1930 and served until 1947. 
During World War Il, Sarnoff was 
chief of communications for Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower and rose to the 
rank of brigadier general. Sarnoff 
died in 1971. 


Ken Burns’ film portrays Sarnoff as 
a hard-driving, no-compromise exe- 
cutive who demanded his employees 
refer to him as ‘The General’. At one 
point he banned Armstrong from 
RCA’s installations. Later, in a long 
legal battle with the inventor, RCA 
used Armstrong’s patents without 
payment of royalties. Sarnoff 
succeeded in convincing the govern- 
ment to change the FM broadcast 
band from 42 - 50mHz to the present 
88 - 108mHz, a move which made a 
half-million Armstrong-type FM recei- 
vers and some 50 stations obsolete. 
(Continued, Page 12) 


EMPIRE OF THE AIR-From P.11 


Empire Of The Air, the book, 
TV-film and radio program (narrated 
by Steve Allen), are major contribu- 


tions to our understanding important — 


parts of our wireless/radio history. As 
the film concludes, CW enthusiasts 
can hear the words “baseball next” 
from the key of Bruce Kelley. It’s an 
allusion to Ken Burns’ next project, a 
documentary about baseball. 


(Tom Lewis’ book, published by 
Harper Collins, New York, in 1991, 
has become very popular since the 
television and radio programs were 
broadcast. If your local bookseller 
cannot furnish it, the publisher, Har- 
per Collins, at 1-800-331-3761 can 
advise about availability. The book 
has 352 pages and 32 pages of 
illustrations. Its library call number is 
621.3840973 L76e. -Editor) 


THE VIBROPLEX - 
PARTNER IN HISTORY 
PART Il... The Wamcats 


By John Dudley, 2978-V, W7ITJ 


(This is a continuation of John’s story 
which appeared in our June 1991 
issue. - Editor) 


| thought the ‘‘Mac-Key”’ was pretty 
“hot stuff’, but | soon found out that 
the Vibropiex was the only name that 
carried any weight with the old 
timers. You didn’t see anything else 
around the station at the many 
operating positions. 


When | speak of “old timers”, I’m 
talking about the cable, Morse and 
CW operators who were known to 
the world as the “Wamcats’’. Bet- 
ween 1900 and 1936, the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps was best known to the 
civilian population of Alaska by the 
very commercial-sounding name 
“Washington-Alaska Military Cable 
and Telegraph System’, fondly refer- 
red to by one and all as the “Wam- 
cats”. The military designation was 
the 1st Signal Service Company. 


The “Wamcats” were widely known 


in communication circles and were 
considered in their day to be among 
the very best. Many Wamcats opera- 
tors were skilled at working any 
circuit, whether submarine cable, 
Morse, CW, or Boehme slip (sigh- 
treading tape). 


From 1900 until 1962 the Signal 
Corps was literally the ‘Western 
Union” of Alaska, handling all the 
commercial, civilian, government and 
military traffic. 


In 1936 the ‘“Wamcats” name was 
changed to the more modern-sound- 
ing ‘‘Alaska Communication System”, 
referred to simply as the “ACS”. The 
military designation remained the ist 


The name change to “Alaska 
Communication System” was made 
in 1936 for by 1933, HF and MF 
radiotelegraphy had phased out the 
need for 2,626 miles of submarine 
cable between Seattle, WA and 
Seward, AK intermediate way-points 
and the Morse telegraph line that 
had been constructed across Alaska 
in 1900 - 1903. 


By 1936, only 450 miles of Morse 
line remained along the Alaska rail- 
road from Seward to Fairbanks. The 
original 1,363 miles of line from 
Nome to Eagle to Valdez and Bound- 
ary, a spot on the Canadian border, 
had been left to the wilderness. 


The one remaining railroad wire, 
used primarily for train orders, was 
brought into the radio offices at WXR 
- Seward, WXE - Anchorage and 
WXP - Fairbanks, primarily as a 
backup to carry overflow traffic from 
the medium frequency CW circuits. 


By 1940, the old railroad operators, 
strictly Morse, were known to com- 
plain loudly that the “Wamcats had 
gone to hell” whever they heard a 
CW op working the wire, as the 
“Wamcats” were known for their 
prowess in the art of Morse tele- 
grapy. New men were mostly CW 
operators and never knew morse, but 
could read the sounder for moving 


traffic. The last Morse circuit was 
closed down in 1942 when teletype 
took over. 


The name “Wamcats” stems from a 
very early time. In 1900 the first 
Morse ciruit in Alaska went into 
service between Nome city, Fort 
Davis and Safety Harbor. Because it 
was considered nearly impossible to 
skirt around Norton Sound by land 
telegraph, a 107-mile submarine 
cable was laid from Safety Harbor to 
Fort St. Michael in 1901. 


When ice repeatedly took out the 
Norton Sound cable in the winter of 
1901-02, the Signal Corps establ- 
ished a feeble wireless test circuit of 
107 miles across the sound. Finally, 
when it was optimized, the Safety 
Harbor to Fort St. Michael spark 
circuit went into full service in 1903. 
One researcher claims it was 1904. 


Nevertheless, that circuit is con- 
sidered historically to be the first 
spark wireless circuit in the world 
carrying paid traffic on a continu- 
ously scheduled basis. War Depart- 
ment records show that over 5,000 
words were handled on the day the 
circuit officially opened. 


From Fort St. Michael on the 
south shore of Norton Sound in 
western Alaska between 1901 and 
1903, the new telegraph line gra- 
dually grew eastward following the 
meandering line of the Yukon River 
to Fort Gibbon in central Alaska, to 
Fairbanks on the Chena River, then 
acrossnearly impassible terrain to 
join the Valdex - Eagle line. 


Due to difficulties in building the 
line through central Alaska, the 
Nome line was two years behind 
schedule tying into the Valdez-Eagle 
wire in 1903. The famous "Billy" 
Mitchell of Army Air Corps fame, then 
a 1st Lieutenant in the Signal Corps, 
states in his own account in the 
National Geographic magazine, Vol. 
15, September, 1904, that he made 
the last connection on June 27, 
1903. (Continued, Page 13) 
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WAMCATS - From Page 12 


Earlier, in 1901, when the Valdez 
to Eagle City line was completed, it 
was promptly tied into the Canadian 
wire at Boundary. In 1901, the only 
possible way message traffic could 
be moved out of Alaska to the U.S. 
proper was over wire of the now 
famous “Canadian Telegraph Trail” 
via Dawson City and Whitehorse. 


Southeastern Alaska was served 
via Skagway over wire of the White 
Pass and Yukon Railroad from Whi- 
tehorse, (completed in 1901) then by 
submarine cable to Juneau. 


The U.S. proper was served over 
the Canadian wire to the U.S. border 
near Bellingham, WA, then on to the 
“Department of the Columbia” Army 
headquarters at Fort Vancouver. This 
post, also known as “Vancouver 
Barracks’, was located on the Wash- 
ington side of the Columbia River 
near Portland, Oregon. Fort Vancou- 
ver was founded by early fur traders 
when it was still the Oregon Territory. 


In 1903 the U.S. terminal was 
moved to a downtown Seattle head- 
quarters where it remained until 1970 
when the U.S. government ceased to 
be a part of the service. 


It was possible for the Signal 
Corps to tie into the Canadian wire in 
1901 because the Canadian lines 
had been completed between Alaska 
and the U.S. border. The Canadian 
line, often referred to as the’’Tele- 
graph Trail’, was a 50-foot wide 
swath hacked through the wilderness 
of brush and trees over the length of 
the line. Its construction began after 
repeated failures to lay the first 
trans-Atlantic cable before the year 
1865. 


Telegraphic communication bet- 
ween America and Europe was con- 
sidered even in the 19th century to 
be of great economic value. Repea- 
ted cable failures brought about the 
creation of a joint venture of govern- 
ments proposing to join the US. 
transcontinental Morse wire at San 


Francisco, go north via Portland, 
OR., span Canada, Alaska, the Ber- 
ing Straits, cross Siberia to Moscow 
and on to the capitals of Europe. At 
that time, Alaska still belonged to 
Russia and Canada was still a part of 
the British Empire. 


All governments along the right of 
way gave their permission for con- 
struction, including a branch line to 
China. But suddenly, in 1867, all 
construction was stopped with com- 
pletion of the first successful Atlantic 
cable. 


Sections of the Canadian line had 
been completed in 1867, but nothing 
had been built within Alaska or 
Siberia, although a preliminary route 
survey had been attempted. When 
construction stopped in Canada, A 
mountain of telegraph supplies was 
left to rot and rust at Telegraph 
Creek, British Columbia; its name 
remains today. 


Between 1867 and 1900, the 
Canadian government slowly expan- 
ded its lines northward to White- 
horse, Dawson City and eventually, 
at the request of the U.S. govern- 
ment, to Boundary, on the Alaska 
border. The U.S. had done nothing 
within Alaska until the Signal Corps 
arrived in 1900, although there 
seems to be some evidence that a 
few miles of line may have been 
constructed before 1867 on the wes- 
tern shore of Alaska closest to 
Siberia. 


When the Gold Rush came to the 
Canadian Klondike in 1897, and to 
Alaska in 1898-99, it brought great 
concern to both governments. The 
Canadians dispatched a few Moaun- 
ties. The U.S. Congress responded 
by creating new Army posts and 
dispatching troops to Fort Seward in 
southeastern Alaska near Skagway, 
Fort Liscum at Valdez, Fort Egbert at 
Eagle near the Canadian border, 
Fort Gibbon in central Alaska, Fort 
St. Michael on south Norton Sound 
and Fort Davis near Nome. 


Because of the great distances, 
complete lack of roads and 
extremely slow mail service, Con- 
gress gave special orders in May 
1900 for the Army Signal Corps to 
immediately contruct a proper mili- 
tary telegraph line between all mili- 
tary detachments and to serve the 
civil population along the wire. 


As soon as U.S. civil and military 
traffic began moving over Canadian 
wire, the U.S. government became 
very concerned, even _ paranoid, 
about “foreign eyes” being privy to 
U.S. domestic and military matters. 
As a foreign government, Canada 
was then a part of the British Empire. 
As a result, in 1903 Congress direc- 
ted the Signal Corps to survey and 
lay the first wholly-owned U.S. sub- 
marine cable from Seattle to Sitka to 
Valdez. In those days, all the world’s 
submarine cables were owned by 
European interests. Of the original 
1,624 miles of cable, the first section 
was laid in 1903, the second in 1904 
by the famous cable ship ‘‘Burn- 
side”. Use of the Canadian wire was 
gradually reduced and finally stop- 
ped altogether. 


By about 1915, the 1,363 miles of 
single and double telegraph lines 
were aging prematurely due to 
adverse weather conditions. Even in 
the best weather, wire lines in Alaska 
were difficult to maintain. As they 
aged, the problem was compounded 
by a complete lack of roads and 
transport facilities. Dog sleds, river 
boats on the Yukon and horses were 
used in season to patrol and main- 
tain the lines. 


It is interesting to note that from 
1900 to 1923, the Signal Corps 
issued dog sled teams to stations 
along the wire, spaced every 40 to 
60 miles. In winter it was standard 
practice to patrol the lines with five 
dogs pulling light sleds and nine 
doge to transport heavy materiale for 
line repair. In 1923 the original lines 
were abandoned. 


(To Be Continued) 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES RECEIVED UP TO PRESS-TIME 
ADAMS, Jean M. Remove. Silent Key, Aug. 15, 1991 
ALTER Change XYL name to Ella Lee, Call Sign to K3AU. Phone no. to 215 353- 7943 
ANDERSON, Carl S. W1O!l Remove, Silent Key 
ANDERSON, John S. Remove, Silent Key 
BENNETT, Russell C. Remove, Silent Key 
BECHBERGER K2GH Remove, Silent Key 
BLAKE W2CCI Remove, Silent Key 
BOLVIN K4KQ Change Tel no. to 407 574-5868 
BOUNDY K40X Remove, Silent Key 
BRYAN WS5IQ Remove, Silent Key 
BROGDEN Correct call sign to W3VDL 
CARTER W4EU Add Tel no: 216 729-8011 
CARAVELLO Jr. W8MCP Remove incorrect entry where name reads CARVELLO. 
COGGESHALL KA1IVG Remove, Silent Key 
DEVOE KL7MF Remove, Silent Key 
FOSTER K7RE Remove, Silent Key 
GAGNE W2LID Change middle initial to “J’’, Add handles Don/Rita. Add Tel. no: 908 528-5296 
FUND, Jr. Change call sign to AB4GG 
GULLSTAD W7AAK Remove, Silent Key 
HELFER WA6KPM Remove, Silent Key 


HEKKING W8OZT Remove xyl’s name Trudy, deceased. Add Tel. no. 813 756-0909. 
Correct street no. to 3618. 


HOLLAND K1RTV Remove, Silent Key. 
HEWITT Change call sign to VE3DA 
KAIDER K6TV Remove, Silent Key 

KALIVODA AB7R Remove, Silent Key 
KOYLE Change call sign to NSDHT 
LAIRD WOHA Remove, Silent Key 
LEEDS N6FCD Remove, Silent Key 
LINK Add call sign: W2ALU 
LEONARD W2NPT Remove, Silent Key 
LONIS We2MXE Add XYL’s name Betty & Tel. no. 315 695-4033 
MACDONALD W1PEX Add tel. no: 603 595-7875 
MANAMON W2VQR Remove, Silent Key 
MCCARTY, Roy Add call sign: W9KA 


MELVILLE, J.G. 325-SGP Remove call sign W7LZU 


MELVILLE, Chas. J 3949-P Call sign W7LZU is correct (Continued, Page 15) 


~~ SILENT KEYS “~~” 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear: 


ADAMS Jean M, 4906-V. W3EKO, 
at Wilmington, DE., Aug. 15, 1991. 
He was an AACS radio operator in 
World War Il. 


ANDERSON, John & 3206-P, Anna- 
polis, MD. Nov 10, 1988. No details. 


BENNETT, Husse/ C., 81-TA, Sacra- 
mento, CA. No details. 


BOUNDY Glenn G.., 2972-SGP, 
K4OX, Fort Pierce, FL. in 1991. 
(Reported by Dan Courtney, 1156-P, 
K4HDV.) 


CLAHK, G. Warren, 219SGP, 
KH6BF, Kailua, HI., age 92. (Repor- 
ted by Bob Bowker, 860-P, K6QT.) 


COGGESHALL van S, 4632-P, 
KA1IVG, Newport, Ri., 1991. He was 
employed by Massey Radio about 
1910 at Point Judith station..(Report 


by Bill Fishback, 3899-P, W1JE) 


DAWS, Albert F, 1421-P, WIKUV, 
Rutland, VT. No details. 


HUBER, Lous A, 3827-P, W7UU, 
Seattle, WA. December, 1991. Con- 
tracted pneumonia after surgery and 
a long illness. (Reported by Don 
Newman, 58-P, W7CO.) 


KAL/IVODA, Michael, 2902-V, AB7R, 
Seattle, WA. Feb. 10, 1992. Age 78. 
(Reported by Don Newman, W7CO) 


MAYNAAD, Fichard, 4886-M, 
NOEVM, Ellisville, MO. No details. 


MUMFORD, Eagar Ff. (Royal), 724- 
SGP, W3CU, Annapolis, MD., Age 
93, Jan. 4, 1992. Heart problems. 
Royal received his first amateur 
license in 1912 and was the remain- 
ing member of the well-known Mum- 
ford trio. His two SOWP brothers had 
similar call signs: Harold (Hal) S. 
Mumford, 943-SGP, W6CU and Wil- 
liam W. (Bill) Mumford, 746-SGP, 
W2CU. Royal served as a radio 
operator in the Navy in World War I. 
He taught high school science until 
WW Il when he was again called to 


active Navy service. He attended 
radar school at MIT and was officer 
in charge of radar training at Mare 
Island, CA. In 1944 he transferred to 
the U.S. Naval Academy as an in- 
structor in electrical engineering. He 
was medically retired from the Navy 
in 1951 and was a Westinghouse 
Electric technical writer for 10 years. 
He was a 50-year veteran of the Boy 
Scouts of America and received the 
Silver Beaver award in 1938.. In 
addition to SOWP, Royal Mumford 
was a member of OOTC and QCWA. 
(Reported by Em Mehrling, 2500-P, 
W4NH, with details from Dorothy 
Mumford., Royal’s daughter) 


PEHOUSHERK, Joseph C:, 2872-N, 
WOEFK, Bloomington, MN., 85. Joe 
had been in a nursing home about 
two years. He was well Known on 
SOWP and OOTC nets and in an- 
tique wireless groups. (Report by 
Hank Warner, W1HRQ) 


FHOGERS.,, Mur! D, 201-TA, WSOB, 
New Castle, IN., January, 1992. No 
Details. (Reported by R. Meese, 
4936-V, W8RQ) 


DIRECTORY CHANGES - Continued From Page 14 
Page 43 & 72 MORRIS, Robert M. Change Member no. to 015-TA & call sign to W2LV. 


Page 44 

Page 44 & 76 
Page 47 & 70 
Page 51 &77 
Page 51 & 92 
Page 51 & 93 


High Pt., Brooksville FL 34613-5622 


Page 52 & 93 
Page 53 & 89 
Page 57 & 69 
Page 57 & 78 
Page 57 & 86 
Page 58 & 93 


ROGERS, Murl D. W9OB Remove, Silent Key 
SCHOLES VE7DY Remove, Silent Key 
STEADMAN Add call sign AA1J. Remove tel. no. 
SPITZ WA4UOE Remove, Silent Key 
STAGNARO W6MAB Remove, Silent Key 


Maplewood, MN 55109-1007 


Page 59 & 77 
Page 60 & 72 
Page 65 & 90 


NEIBERLINE, NSPQH Change address to PO Box 144E9, Bastrop, TX 78602 
NEWMAN, Samuel E. W3HN Remove, Silent Key 
PERRY, Stewart S. W1BB Remove, Silent Key 
ROACH, Isaac K4QM Change handles to Ike/Margery Change Tel. no. to : 407 231-2717 
RIEGLER Change incorrect call sign to: W8DNC 
ROBBINS, Maj. Ernest WB9LKQ Add handle: Ernie & tel.no. 904 896-7906 


STEVENSON WBSUAD Change “Phil” to Phyl and change address to: 2730 Clarence St., 


SUTTON, Jr. KB4NC Add handles Bill/Polly Add tel. no. 615 487-3480 
TEMPLE, W2ATM Add tel. no. 516 431-8317 
WILLIAMS, Charles E. W7AN Remove, Silent Key. 
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MARRINER From Page 6 


like | dreamed and all of it fun. I’m 
glad that in the early days of SOWP 
20 years and more ago, the really 
old-timers of 1902-1918 were still 
around. Their stories were so great to 
listen to. Now that they are all gone, 
I'm glad | have copies of their 
photos. SOWP has the negatives in 
the file somewhere. Those men were 
a kind bunch of gentlemen I'll never 
forget. I’m glad | got to meet them 
and listen to their stories firsthand. |! 
miss them. Now | am their age. So 
Mote It Be. - 73 


Ed Marriner 


(Editor's Note: Special Thanks to you 
Ed, for this great yarn! And thanks to 
Mick McDaniel, “SOWP Correspon- 
dent - San Diego Area.” We are all 
pulling for you fellows to revive the 
Star of India Chapter!) 


BUOYS & GULLS - From P. 10 


around the end of the runway, one 

of the B24s converted for cargo and 
troop carrying was at the end of the 
tarmac running up its engines getting 
ready to depart for the States. On 
board were a number of men return- 
ing home after 33 months in the 
China-Burma-india theatre of war. 
John grumbled to himself that if HQ 
had been on the ball, he would be 
aboard that plane and going home. 


Scant minutes later there wasn’t a 
grumble or complaint in John’s head. 
The B24 took off and climbed to 
around 200 - 300 feet. Suddenly, it 
erupted into a huge ball of flame and 
crashed. For the next few hours a 
battle raged in John’s mind - should 
he fly home or wait for a ship. Flight 
won out. Three days later John was 
aboard a C54 (DC4) westbound to 
Brazil where he transferred to a C46 
for the final leg to the USA. 


John spent most of the next two 
years at WYS, Ft. Leavenworth, KS 
until he was discharged under the 
‘points’ system at at Chanute Field 
where he had started out. Once more 
a civilian, he upgraded his license 
and did a short stint at coastal 
station KLC, Galveston, TX. But 
bursitis caused a lockup of his right 
arm and forced him to resign. 


Retired now, John has been back 
on the key for many years as 
WSEOP from his QTH in Scottsdale, 
AZ where he shares operating time 
with his XYL, Reeva/K8DMU, herself 
an excellent CW operator. 


Looking back to his days in Africa, 
John remembers crocodile hunting 
up Porto Novo Creek in a dugout 
canoe with a native who didn't 
understand a word of English. John 
hints at some interesting stories up 
his sleeve! 
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